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A Vital Question Answered 


Where Shall I Send My Boy or Girl of "Teen Age? 


After thirty years of experience as Founder and Principal of the PALMER 
MEMORIAL INSTITUTE at Sedalia, North Carolina, MRS. CHARLOTTE 
HAWKINS BROWN says: 


Palmer Memorial Institute is modeled after the fine finish- | 


ing schools of New England, presenting superior advantages 


for mental and cultural development. 


This institution offers an accredited high school course of 


four years, based on an elementary course of eight years. 


The limited enrollment which the institution purposely main- 
tains makes it possible for students to have individual at- 
tention in their classes and life generally. Ours is not a school 
for delinquents or children north or south who need correc- 
tive training. Every applicant must come well recommended 


and his or her environment will be carefully investigated. 


Instruction in Music, Art and Drama as a part of the 
regular High School curriculum opens up for the students 
at Palmer Institute new vistas of culture and information. 


These cultural influences are augmented by a superior art 


collection and yearly trips for seniors to Art museums, 
lectures, recitals, and to historical sites in other cities. Be- 
sides the benefits of organized athletics, Palmer Institute 
students have contact with the members of the faculty which 


is carefully chosen from graduates of the leading colleges 


in the United States. 


The buildings are modern, comfortable and tastefully equipped. 


Only 25 students of ages ranging from 12 to 18 can be admitted next year. 


Terms—$150.00 a year 


Write immediately for a bulletin. 


Address: 


PALMER MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 


SEDALIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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O conference of the National Urban 

League has ever been convened under 
conditions more critical to the economic and 
social welfare of the 
Negro in America than 
this one which meets in 
the Twin Cities of the 
Northwest. It comes at a time when the 
optimism with which American business 
and industrial leadership met the first shock 
of economic depression is gradually giving 
way to a brave hope, which only half con- 
ceals the bewilderment that is evident as 
the anxiously looked-for return of prosper- 
ity fails to materialize. It comes at a time 
when the organizations for social and civic 
betterment are faced with the most stupen- 
dous tasks in their history. It comes at a 
time when fierce competition for jobs is apt 
to arouse latent racial animosities which, 
unless controlled by the forces of interracial 
accord and good will, may lead to unhappy 
consequences. 


The Annual 


Conference 


The program of the Conference will be 
devoted to consideration and study of the 
community. It is generally conceded that the 
American scene is changing in its social, 
economic and spiritual aspects. The Negro 
in the community is a part of this change 
for better or for worse. And it is the effort 
always of the National Urban League to em- 
phasize the relationships of the Negro to 
the community as a basis for any effective 
program for the solution of his problem. At 
the Conference there will be assembled a 
group of intelligent, earnest men and 
women, eager to learn of these changes and 
how to meet them. Their varied experiences 
will enrich the discussions by providing the 
clinical data of social change, gathered from 
a half hundred cities throughout the nation. 


Serious as are the problems to be dis- 
cussed, there is little danger that pessimism 
or gloom will pervade the sessions. Urban 
League Conferences have always been 
marked by a healthy and spirited enthusi- 


asm that cannot be but quickened in the 


land of the ‘Sky Blue Waters.’ 


HE report of the United States Commis- 
sion on Education in Haiti is a states- 
manlike document which deserves to be 
thoroughly studied by 
those who profess an in- 
terest in the affairs of 
this republic. It is to be 
regretted that this report has not received 
the attention in the public press which has 
been given to the reports of certain other 
Commissions appointed by the President. 
If there is general complaint that the lan- 
guage of at least one Commission is ambigu- 
ous and obscure, certainly this charge can- 
not be sustained against the report of the 
Commission on Education in Haiti. For it 
would be difficult to imagine a state docu- 
ment written with more restraint, and yet 
with a candor that is as rare as it is refresh- 
ing in these days, when nobody is apparently 
able to agree on the exact interpretation of 
state papers. 


It is to be hoped that the United States 
will not delay the negotiations by which the 
recommendations of this Commission shall 
be placed in effect. There is one recommen- 
dation especially which must be carried out 
if any real progress in educational reform 
is effected, and that is: “That in the further 
prosecution of educational undertakings on 
the pari of the United States Government 
in the Republic of Haiti, a permanent joint 
commission be established by arrangement 
of the two governments, composed of 
Americans and Haitians, one of the Ameri- 
cans to be of Negro descent who shall 
(a) formulate plans for the articulation of 
the activities of the Service Technique with 
the national school system without diver- 
sion from their original objective of pro- 
moting agricultural and industrial educa- 
tion; (b) advise concerning the most help- 
ful ways in which the two governments may 


The Haitian 
Commission 
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cooperate in carrying out the other recom- 
mendations of this report.” 


In the section entitled Concluding Obser- 
vations, the Commission states what prob- 
ably has been the cause of the friction in 
Haiti in language that is unmistakable. 


If the Haitian people have been at all 
cold toward the administration of their 
affairs by external agents, the reason, 
aside from the encroachment upon their 
national sovereignty which it represents, 
might easily be found in the attitude as- 
sumed among representatives of our Gov- 
ernment in discharging the responsibilities 
devolving upon them as ‘part of the occu- 
pational forces. Had there been less of a 
disposition to deal with the island as a 
conquered territory and more to help a 
sister state in distress, less of a desire to 
demonstrate efficiency and more to help 
others to the efficient direction of their 
own affairs, less of enforced control and 
more of helpful cooperation, the United 
States might today have greater reason to 
be proud of her intervention in the af- 
fairs of a struggling neighbor. 


LTHOUGH interpretative analysis must 

await the publication of the complete 
returns of the last census, the preliminary 
reports indicate that far 
reaching changes are 
taking place in the dis- 
tribution of the Negro 
population of the United States. The migra- 
tion of Negroes from the South to the North 
and from the rural districts to urban cen- 
ters has apparently lost little, if any, of the 
momentum which characterized this move- 
ment during and immediately after the war. 
In all of the cities of the North reported 
thus far by the Census Bureau the increase 
in the Negro population during the past de- 
cade has been little short of phenomenal. 
The Negro population of Philadelphia in- 
creased 63.6 per cent during the past de- 
cade, while the white population increased 
2.4 per cent. Cincinnati's Negro population 


The Census 
of 1930 
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increased 59 per cent since 1920. Indiana- 
polis’ Negro population increased 55 per 
cent during the past decade and the Negro 
population of Omaha increased 100 per 
cent during each ten year period since 1920. 

The cities of the South except in rare in- 
stances show similar increases. Louisville 
increased its Negro population, although 
the state of Kentucky shows a loss. Likewise 
Georgia shows a loss despite an increase 
recorded for Atlanta. It is interesting to 
note that in Alabama the highest percentage 
of Negroes to the total population is not in 
the so-called black belt, but in the industrial 
city of Bessemer. 

It would seem from the returns thus far 
available that the Negro is being steadily 
absorbed into industry North and South, 
for the tremendous increase in the urban 
population of Negroes as revealed by the 
census would not have been possible with- 
out a measure of industrial opportunity. 

So far the statistical evidence of the cen- 
sus offers little encouragement to those who 
advocate a return of the Negro to the farm. 
Evidently the hardships of urban existence 
are preferable to the endless round of debt, 
drudgery and danger which has always been 
the lot of the rural Negro. In at least nine 
of the southern states—Alabama, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia—the Negro population has decreased 
in proportion to the total population. If 
this decrease continues it is not too much to 
hope that racial antagonisms will become 
less pronounced. For as the Greenville 
(S. C.) News aptly observes: “A decrease in 
the proportion of Negroes in the total citi- 
zenship will perhaps lessen somewhat the 
cause of potentional racial tension in the 
state. There is no question, at any rate, that 
the fact of a majority Negro population, has 
in the past been a source of political appre- 
hension among the whites that has mani- 
fested itself sometimes in fundamental un- 
wholesome policies.” 
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The Negro in St. Paul" 


By Wavrer S. Ryper 


|= number of Negroes in Minnesota has al- 
ways been relatively small. In 1880 there 
were only 1,564. By 1890 this number had 
risen to 3,683. In 1900 there were 4,690, in 
1910 there were 6,688, and in 1920 there were 
8,655. Throughout these decades about 75 per 
cent of the increases of Negro ‘population were 
due to interstate migrations. According to the 
census figures of 1910 and 1920, no less than 
19 per cent of those who were born outside of 
the state of Minnesota came from the South. 

Practically all of the Negroes of the state 
are concentrated in the Twin Cities and 
Duluth. In 1920 3,376 of them were in St. 
Paul, 3,927 were in Minneapolis, and 495 were 
in Duluth. These are very small percentages, 
1.4 per cent of St. Paul’s population and 1 per 
cent of Minneapolis’. 

The Negroes of St. Paul increased from 
3,144 in 1910 to 3,376 in 1920, an advance of 
232 persons. This decennial rate of increase 
of 7.4 per cent is very low as compared with 
other cities in the 100,000 class, for example, 
Denver with 12 per cent, Cambridge with 13.3 
per cent, Minneapolis with 51.5 per cent, and 
Chicago with 148.2 per cent. ' 

Many colored people have left St. Paul in 
recent years because of lack of employment, 
notably in connection with the shifts of sched- 
ules on the railroads. The membership of one 
of the Negro churches has dropped from 350 
to 225 on account of the removal from the 
city of families that could not secure work. 
Our occupational survey indicates a closing of 
the doors of economic opportunity to Negro 
workers, particularly the unskilled. The regis- 
tration of children in the public schools shows 
no increase. There is no housing shortage for 
Negroes. The ratio of births to deaths seems 
to show a natural decrease of population. Al- 
though the figures will have to be confirmed by 
the 1930 Census, in the light of tendencies and 
comparisons it would appear that the Negro 
population will not far exceed 3,500. 

Almost 50 per cent of the Negroes of the 
city are found in Ward 8, the centre of the 
so-called Rondo District, and 82.63 per cent 
are concentrated in Wards 7, 8, 9 and 12. 


* Based upon a survey by the Department of Soci- 
ology of Macalester College, under the auspices of the 
Urban League. 

1Abram L. Harris, The Negro Population in Min- 
neapolis, p. 13. 


With minor exceptions, the distribution is 
about the same as it was in 1920. 

In our industrial survey, we found a total 
of 870 colored employees in 52 firms. This 
number is increased by those who are engaged 
for special work or on special occasions. Of 
the 870 workers, 783 are males and 87 are 
females. The railroads employ 419, the pack- 
ing plants employ 169, the city and county 
employ 62, three large department stores em- 
ploy 40, three large city clubs employ 62, the 
hotels employ a total of 68, miscellaneous busi- 
nesses employ 50. Various stores, shops, and 
families employ Negroes to the probable num- 
ber of 130. This makes a grand total of about 
1,000. These include teachers, clerks, skilled 
and semiskilled workers, but the majority are 
porters, unskilled laborers, or domestic serv- 
ants. 

The number of hours required for a week's 
work varies from 42 to 54. Certain Dining Car 
employees were ‘putting in 89 hours a week. A 
transfer company requires 12 hours a day for 
7 days a week. 

The wage scale ranges from 421, cents an 
hour for unskilled labor in the packing plants to 
$175 to $210 a month for highly skilled or semi- 
professional services. All employers insist that 
Negro workers receive equal pay with white 
workers for equivalent services. 

Apparently there is a great deal of regu- 
larity and permanence of employment. Com- 
mon terms are four, five and six years. There 
are several cases of eight, ten, twelve, fourteen, 
sixteen and nineteen years, and in one notable 
instance a valued Negro who is now retired on 
account of blindness served his firm for fifty 
years. We were informed of numerous cases 
in which Negroes had been employed “for a 
long time.” A hotel manager testified that 
their colored men have been giving even better 
satisfaction since the World War. 

Membership in labor unions among colored 
workers is almost negligible. There are only 
two firms in which it is stated that the Negro 
workers are union members or have to be 
treated according to labor union standards. In 
some instances of public service, the work is 
done under Civil Service. In a few instances 
there are company or shop organizations. In 
all other firms, the vast majority, the Negroes 
work under the Open Shop Plan of individual 
contract. 
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In most industries the races work harmoni- 
ously with one another. In minor cases of dis- 
harmony it was found that personal frictions 
developed because of white prejudice, that col- 
ored workers resented a too direct supervision, 
and that white and colored workers had to be 
separated during working hours and provided 
with separate rest and wash rooms. 

We sampled 90 firms in the various classi- 
fications that do not at present employ any 
colored help. Of 34 laundries visited, only 1 is 
employing Negroes. Eighteen firms have previ- 
ously employed Negroes, 14 found them satis- 
factory, 1 found them fairly so, 2 said they 
were failures, and 1 stated that white workers 
objected to them. Seventy-two of the firms ques- 
tioned would not consider the employment of 
Negroes, 6 of them averred they would employ 
if vacancies occur and applications are received, 
from 7 no reply was given, and 5 were non-com- 
mittal. The survey reveals a total of 42 
Negro businesses and professions, under 15 
classifications, and involving 47 owners and 
managers. In addition to these there are priv- 
ate workers in business for themselves, suc! 
as musicians, car mechanics washers, 
dressmakers, and nurses. ‘These number about 
25. The major types of independent business 
are indicated by the following: barbering, 
beauty culture, dry cleaning, tailoring, repair- 
ing, pressing, shoe repairing, transfer hauling, 
coal, wood and ice, paper hanging, painting, 
pool and recreation halls, groceries, drugs, no- 
lions, taxi service, tea rooms, undertaking, 
hotels, real estate, law, dentistry, and medi- 
cine. (The churches and ministers are not in- 
cluded). 

These persons have been doing business from 
6 months to 49 years. A large number have 
been engaged in business in this city for 10 
years, and a much larger number for 5 vears. 
Patronage is drawn from local constituencies, 
and the amount of business done is usually 
small. In only a few cases are services ren- 
dered exclusively to either colored or white 
patrons. Nearly all do a cash business. 

The value of plants or shops varies from 
$1,200 to $30,000, and the amount of invest- 
ment varies from $85 to $20,000. In most 
cases the equipment is inexpensive, amounting 
to only a few hundred dollars. The 42. sep- 
arate businesses employ a total of 47 Negroes, 
in addition to their owners and managers. 
Others are employed for part tm: or for 
special occasions. 

The daily working schedules range from 8 
to 18 hours, and the weekly hours run from 
48 to 72. Several of the businesses are of such 
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a nature as to require long hours per day, and 
in some cases 7 days a week. Little informa- 
tion on rates of wages could be procured. Bar- 
bers work on commissions. Unskilled labor is 
evidently paid from $7-15 a week, and skilled 
receives about $25 a week. 

We made a _ house-to-house study of 205 
families in the Rondo District. There is an 
average of 3.37 persons per family in this area. 
In 20 instances two families are living to- 
gether. In 25 per cent of the homes lodgers or 
roomers were found. One hundred and thirty- 
four families live in single dwellings, the re- 
mainder live in duplexes or apartments. The 
average number of rooms per family is 6.23. 
Ninety-two families either own their homes or 
are paying for them. The average value of 
these homes is estimated to be $5,010. The 
average rent paid in this district is $25.55 per 
month. For the most part the houses or apart- 
ments are modern or semi-modern. 

It was found that among these families no 
less than 48 mothers, of whom 7 were widows, 
are gainfully employed. In 20 cases members 
of the family other than husband or wife are 
working. Nineteen families refer to the prob- 
lem of unemployment, and 8 families complain 
of undesirable housing conditions, either with 
reference to crowded quarters or unpleasant 
neighborhoods. 

Vital statistics are based on the five-year 
period from 1925-1929 inclusive. For pur- 
poses of comparison, the city population is 
assumed to be 270,000 and the Negro portion 
is assumed to be 5,000. The white birthrate 
appears to be 20 per 1,000 as compared with 
the colored rate of 12 per 1,000. The Vital 
Index, or the ratio of births to deaths, gives 
180 for the whites and 83 for the Negroes. 

The colored death rate appears to be 14.48 
per 1,000, as compared with the white rate of 
10.91 per 1,000. It seems that for the age- 
group from birth to 19 years inclusive, the 
death rates of whites and Negroes are about 
the same; from 20 to 59 years inclusive, the 
Negro percentage seems to be one and one-half 
that of the white; from 60 years onward, the 
Negro percentage seems to be about one-half 
that of the white. Are these differences due to 
variant birth rates, failing health among the 
Negroes of middle life, or the economic dis- 
advantages of the colored people? 

For the four-year period from 1926-1929 
inclusive, death certificates show that 22 per 
cent of Negro deaths were caused by heart 
diseases, 16 per cent by tuberculosis, and 16 
per cent by pneumonia. These rates are meas- 
urably higher than the white rates for these 
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diseases, and do not differ so much from cor- 
responding figures from other cities. 

Most of the doctors interviewed believe that 
the chief obstacles to better health are eco- 
nomic handicaps, bad housing, lack of money, 
ignorance and carelessness. The sober judg- 
ment is also expressed that when Negroes have 
environmental and economic conditions that 
compare favorably with those of their white 
brothers and sisters, their health will be 
equally good. A similar statement comes from 
officers of the United Charities that the big- 
gest problem in the Negro situation is inade- 
quate wages. This is the basis of all other 
problems. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
for the five-year period of 1925-1929 inclusive 
10 per cent of colored babies died under one 
year of age as compared with 5 per cent of 
white babies, and that the percentage of still- 
births to total births was 6.3 as compared 
with 3.3 for the whites. 

Of the total number of 959 criminal con- 
victions in the city for the two-year period 
from 1928-1930, 73 represented offenses by Ne- 
groes. Of the 73, 58 were males and 15 females, 
and 67 per cent were between 2land 35 years of 
age. Over against these figures in the records 
are the testimonials of public officers, notably 
the Chief of Police Detectives, the Public De- 
fender, and the Municipal Court Judge, to the 
effect that the Negro is generally law-abiding, 
that assault cases are in the majority, that 
many of the offenders are newcomers to the 
city, and that in any comparison of colored 
and white convictions it should be kept in mind 
that the Negro cannot cover his crimes so 
easily as the whites. 

In June, 1929, the Superintendent of 
Schools stated that practically all of the col- 
ored children in St. Paul would be found in 
six public schools. The total number of pupils 
was 340. These mingle freely, of course, with 
the white children in these schools. 


Of the total enrollment of 1,650 at the Me- 
chanics Arts High School, 59 were Negroes— 
35 girls and 24 boys, and of a graduating 
class of 362 the Negroes were represented by 
10. Of the 2,200 students enrolled at the Cen- 
tral High School, 21 were Negroes, and 2 
graduated during the year. 

There are a good many college graduates 
among the Negroes of the city, and students 
are in attendance at Hamline, Macalester, and 
the University of Minnesota. Those at the 
University represent a distinctive group, with 
their fraternities and sorority, and the Alpha 
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Kappa Alpha Sorority has led the scholastic 
record for sororities on the campus for four 
years. 

One pauses at this point to share an obser- 
vation of Alain Locke, as he seeks to interpr«t 
the New Negro. “He now becomes a conscio.s 
contributor and lays aside the status of a 
beneficiary and ward for that of a collabors- 
tor and participant in American civilization.”’* 
If the first part of this article seems to som: 
to be rather naked or realistic, the writer as- 
sures them that he has merely been trying to 
reproduce certain practical situations, with- 
out in any way reflecting against the status of 
the colored people. As one surveys the increas 
ing number of constructive influences and 
agencies that are operating among the Negroc, 
of St. Paul, he sees a great light of hope and 
joins hands and heart with the declaration of 
Dr. Locke. 

The leisure-time activities, particularly 
among the children and young people, seem to 
be more or less uncoerdinated. Colored chil- 
dren have access to all of the 38 public play- 
grounds of the city, and are making regular 
use of at least 4 of them in their respective 
districts. There are 5 pool and recreational 
halls in charge of Negroes. It is a question 
whether all of these halls are morally whole- 
some. 

The house-to-house inquiry revealed a great 
deal of interest in the affairs of the race and 
a considerable amount of wide and regular 
reading of both white and colored publications. 
On the one hand were found the St. Paul Pio- 
neer-Dispatch, the St. Paul News, the Minne- 
apolis Journal, the Chicago Tribune, the Chi- 
cago Examiner, the American Mercury, tiv 
Literary Digest, Good Housekeeping, Time, 
Unity, and World’s Work. On the other hand 
the following were prominent: Twin City 
Herald, Philadelphia Tribune, Chicago De- 
fender, Chicago Bee, Pittsburgh Courier, Kan- 
sas City Call, Crisis, Orprortuniry, Liberty 
and Whip. 

There are 16 Negro lodges, 3 fraternities, 
1 sorority, 1 club for men, 11 clubs for wom- 
en, and 3 clubs for both men and women. The 
amount of social, recreational, and benevolent 
activities of these various groups might be 
hard to estimate. Certainly they seem to fill a 
large and helpful place in the Negro com- 
munity, and are a positive evidence of their 
initiative and cooperation. 


* Alain Locke, Enter the New Negro, The Survey, 
March 1, 1925, pp. 631-634. 
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There are several Social Service institutions 
that are worthy of special mention. The first 
of these is Welcome Hall, which is affiliated 
with the Zion Presbyterian Church. This Hall 
offers throughout-the-week privileges to the 
colored people. The vast array of promotional 
activities includes the following: Nursery 
School, library, various special classes, drama- 
tic club, athletic clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Sunday School, forums, Christian En- 
deavor Society, and Vacation Bible School. 

The Christian Centre, a smaller organiza- 
tion, seeks to offer social, recreational and 
religious privileges to the colored people. 

The Hallie Q. Brown Community House is 
rendering an increasingly large service as a 
recreational and welfare centre. Activities are 
varied and on the increase within the building. 
The Directress is a graduate Social Worker, 
with wide experience in the East, and is as- 
sisted by a zealous group of colleagues. The 
building provides facilities for lodges, clubs, 
classes and forums. An auditorium affords op- 
portunity for public meetings, debates, enter- 
tainments and sociables. Separate rooms are 
available for group meetings, and a newly- 
floored gymnasium is being widely used. 

Crispus Attucks is a home for Aged Negroes. 
It was established twenty years ago, and is 
named after the first Negro martyr who lost 
his life in the Boston Massacre of the American 
Revolution. At present there are twelve resi- 
dents, seven women and five men. 

In addition, there are the recreational and 
social activities of the Negro churches, and the 
St. Paul Urban League, affiliated with the 
National Urban League, is a bi-racial organi- 
zation which purposes to improve the economic 
and social status of Negroes. This League, 
which shares an Executive Secretary with the 
Minneapolis Urban League, enlists the interest 
and life energy of not only capable Negroes 
but influential representatives of the white 
community. 

There are no less than 15 religious organi- 
zations among the Negroes of the city. Ten of 
these are denominational churches, and 5 are 
missions. Although church statistics are about 
as unreliable data as one can discover irrespec- 
tive of race or denomination, it would appear 
that there is a total membership of 1,400 in 
these churches and missions, and about 700 
registrations in the Sunday Schools. The 
smaller churches have only 20 or more mem- 
bers, while the larger ones claim memberships 
from 350 to 500 persons. Despite handicaps 
of buildings and finances, in several instances, 
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a devoted and pervasive religious spirit is much 
in evidence among these churches. 

The number of well-educated and experi- 
enced pastors is notably large, and some of 
them have been serving their present congre- 
gations for periods that range from 10 to 25 
years. These facts indicate a degree of com- 
petency and permanency of tenure that is very 
significant for the future of Negro churches. 
It was very interesting to have found, as well, 
that all except six of the families which were 
canvassed professed to be in either direct or 
indirect connection with one or another of the 
churches or missions. 

On the whole, race relations are harmonious. 
There are very few pronounced antagonisms. 
Possibly this is due to the small proportion of 
Negroes in the population. Of course, one runs 
across quiet and incipient oppositions or pro- 
tests among both whites and colored. The 
Negroes are, for the most part, at a disad+ 
vantage in the economic field. This is especially 
noticeable during the current period of depres- 
sion and unemployment. Many Negroes have 
been compelled to leave the city in recent years 
because of unemployment. Yet, on the whole, 
St. Paul’s occupational situation is fortunate 
as compared with many American cities. 

Racial spirit or morale seems to be much 
in evidence among the Negroes of the city. 
Attitudes of patience, good will and coopera- 
tion are outgrowths of a considered under- 
standing of the relationships of white and col- 
ored people. The work of the Urban League is 
noteworthy in the development: of racial un- 
derstanding and partnership, as it finds or 
seeks solutions of common problems. 

As we have learned from numerous contacts 
and interviews, there are differences of opinion 
among the Negroes themselves in regard to 
community status and their relationships with 
the white portions of the population. Various 
points of view are discovered among key men 
and women. Some are discouraged, others are 
optimistic. Some believe in intermarriage, 
others believe in practical segregation. Some 
practise only necessary and incidental rela- 
tions with members of the white community, 
while others evidently commit themselves to a 
complete and intelligent cooperation with in- 
dividuals and interests. There are those whom 
some would term radicals, who aggressively de- 
mand and seek equal rights and opportunities 
with the whites, and there are those whom some 
would call moderates, who take the long run 
view of race relations and quietly hope and 
work for juster, more brotherly and Christian 
conditions. 
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IX hundred and seventy-four committees 
were organized in all parts of the United 
States during the past year to arrange for 
participation of colored citizens in the nation- 
wide Better Homes campaign. This campaign 
is sponsored by Better Homes in America and 
has for its purpose the improvement of hous- 
ing conditions for families 
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our public schools and colleges may, by actual practice, 
learn the best methods of conducting household opera- 
tions and of homemaking. 


8. To encourage the building of small houses by 
boys of vocational schools or vocational classes of pub- 
lic schools, with instruction in house upkeep and repair, 
so that the boys of the community may acquire «n 

intelligent interest in the prob- 
a lems of householding and home 


of modest means. 

The movement, begun in 
1922 as a private enterprise, 
was found to be of such 
value in bringing about im- 
proved housing conditions 
and homemaking practices, 
that it was established on a 
National basis in 1923, with 
Mr. Hoover, then Secretary 
of Commerce, as its presi- 
dent. Mr. Hoover continues 
his interest by serving as | 


The growth of the Better 
Homes in America movement 
among Negroes is herein de- 
scribed by one of America’s 
outstanding champions of civic 
improvement. Mrs. Storrow, the | 10. To extend knowledge of 
wife of the late James J. Stor- 
row of Boston, is a member of | 
a family long distinguished for 


unselfish public service. home 


ownership. 

9. To promote the improve- 
ment of house lots, yards, and 
neighborhoods, and to encourage 
the making of home gardens and 
home playgrounds. 


the ways of making home life 
happier, through the develop- 
ment of home music, home play, 
arts and crafts, and the 
home library. 


r | 
-—Tue Eprror. 11. To encourage special study 


and discussion of the problem of 


honorary chairman of the 
Board of Directors, Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, hav- 
ing succeeded him as President. The Head- 
quarters of the organization are in Washing- 
ton, D. C., with Dr. James Ford in charge 
as executive director. 

The purposes of Better Homes in America 
are: 

1. To make accessible to all citizens knowledge of 
high standards in house building, home furnishing and 
home life. 

2. To encourage the building of sound, beautiful, 
single-family houses; and to encourage the recondition- 
ing and remodeling of old houses. 

3. To encourage thrift for home ownership, and to 
spread knowledge of methods of financing the purchase 
or building of a home. 

4. To encourage general study of the housing prob- 
lem and of problems of family life, and to help each 
community to profit from its study. 

5. To encourage the furnishing of homes economi- 
cally and in good taste. 

6. To supply knowledge of the means of eliminating 
drudgery and waste of effort in housekeeping, and to 
spread information about public agencies which will 
assist housekeepers in their problems. 

7. To encourage the establishment of courses of 
instruction in home economics in the public schools, 
and particularly the construction of home economics 
cottages and home management houses where girls in 


character building in the home. 

These purposes are carried out in local com- 
munities by committees of interested citizens 
who with the help of specialists, arrange pro- 
grams designed to meet local needs. These 
programs vary according to the size and con- 
ditions of the communities, ranging through 
sings meetings with talks on homemaking sub- 
jects, demonstrations of labor-saving devices 
and methods, showing of handmade and recon- 
ditioned articles of furniture, improvement con- 
tests which often involve entire communities, and 
the demonstration of houses, either new or re- 
conditioned, suitable for families of modest in- 
come. Prominent colored citizens in all parts of 
the country are serving on these committees and 
are carrying out programs which are result- 
ing in improved conditions of housing for the 
members of their communities. The chairmen 
of these committees, both men and women, have 
been selected and appointed by the National 
office because of their active interest in civic 
affairs. 

In addition to local and county Better 
Homes Committees, State Cummittees are 
formed for the purpose of adapting the Na- 
tional educational program to local needs and 
of bringing its service into every community in 
the State. Fourteen such committees have 
been organized, headed by some of the most 
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At the top of the page is the Greenville, 8. C., demonstration house No. 5 for colored 
citizens, costing $1,750 and furnished for $607.25. 


The center house was built in Orlando, Florida, at a cost of $1,600 and was used for 
demonstration by the Colored Better Homes Committee. . 


At lower left is a Negro home reconditioned by the home owner oes aaa sted at 
Greenville, S. C., in 1929. Cost $1,750 without land. 
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outstanding colored men and women of the 
country. These States and the chairmen are: 
Alabama, Miss L. C. Hanna, State Home Dem- 
onstration Agent, Tuskegee; Arkansas, Mrs. 
Mary Ray, State Home Demonstration Agent, 
Little Rock; Florida, Miss Julia A. Miller, 
District Home Demonstration Agent, A. & M. 
College, Tallahassee; Honorary chairman, Mr. 
J. R. E. Lee, President A. & M. College, Talla- 
hassee; Georgia, Mrs. H. R. Butler, President 
National Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers, Atlanta; Kentucky, Mrs. O. S. Hun- 
ter, Lexington; Louisiana, Mrs. M. A. Ring- 
gold, Superintendent of Rural Schools, St. 
Francisville; Mississippi, Miss Alice Carter 
Oliver, State Agent in Charge of Home Dem- 
onstration Work for Colored People, Clarks- 
dale; North Carolina, Mrs. A. W. Holland, 
Superintendent Elementary Schools, Division 
of Negro Education, Raleigh; Oklahoma, Dr. 
Z. T. Hubert, President Colored Agriculture 
and Normal University, Langston; South 
Carolina, Mrs. Marion B. Paul, State Super- 
visor of Negro Work, State College, Orange- 
burg; Tennessee, Mr. W. J. Hale, President 
A. & I. College, Nashville, Vice-chairman, Mrs. 
R. T. Burt, Clarksville; Texas, Mrs. Charles 
Bellinger, San Antonio; Virginia, Mr. William 
H. Cooper, Director of Extension, Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Urban Chairman, Pro- 
fessor Gordon Hancock, Virginia Union Uni- 
versity, Richmond, Rural Chairman, Mrs. Rose 
Butler Brown, Virginia State College, Peters- 
burg; West Virginia, Mrs. L. J. B. Moore, 
State Club Agent, W. Va. College of Agricul- 


ture, Ronceverte. 


More than seven thousand communities took 
part in the 1930 Better Homes campaign 
which culminated in the observance of Better 
Homes Week, in April. As a means of calling 
public attention to the accomplishments in 
home improvement work, the National organi- 
zation each year offers prizes ranging from 
$50 to $500 to communities ‘presenting the 
most worthwhile educational programs. Many 
colored communities have participated in these 
awards during the past years, while still others 
have received honorable mention because of the 
excellence of their programs. Seven commu- 
nities of colored people were included in the 
fifty-nine which were given honorable mention 
for the quality of their programs, while activi- 
ties of colored people contributed to the pro- 
grams in several of the prize-winning commu- 
nities. Notable among these was the work done 
in Greenville, South Carolina, where the Better 
Homes campaign was sponsored by the Wom- 
en’s Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce. 
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Three of the fourteen houses shown in differe:t 
parts of the city to illustrate planning, plan‘- 
ing, furnishing or improving that could be cayr- 
ried out at little or no cost, were planned 
especially for colored families and were fur- 
nished and demonstrated by sub-committees of 
colored people. One of these houses was recou- 
ditioned, and photographs taken before and 
after the work was done illustrate clearly that 
much improvement can be brought about at 
small cost. One of these, a tenant house, val- 
ued at $900, was furnished completely at a 
cost of only $223.50. Most of the furnishings 
were reconditioned or handmade, several at- 
tractive pieces being made from orange boxes 
and barrels. In addition to the demonstration 
houses, lecture programs and contests were 
arranged, in which school children and adults 
took part. This community won second prize 
in the class of cities of over 10,000 population. 

Much attention was given to the improve- 
ment of homes of colored citizens in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, which won fourth prize in the 
class of cities over 10,000. A survey of hous- 
ing conditions of colored people reveaied the 
fact that the average rent paid is $10.00 a 
month. About 20 per @ent of the colored citi- 
zens own their own homes. The committee select- 
ed for demonstration @ three-room house which 
had been let and which the owner remodeled 
from a run-down house into a creditable cot- 
tage. This house was used to show a type of 
home that could be purchased and maintained 
on an income of $1,000 to $2,000. Its furnish- 
ings were selected from the stocks of local mer- 
chants and placed by a committee from the 
Colored Federation of Women’s Clubs. When 
opened for inspection during Better Homes 
Week this house was visited by 7,450 persons. 
Forty ministers in colored churches used Bet- 
ter Homes as the subject of their sermons on 
April 27. Programs were held in a new school 
building and in the Y. W. C. A., with music 
by colored choirs and glee clubs. Tours were 
arranged to homes where improvement in 
planting was shown and also to the houses en- 
tered in last year’s contest. Schools cooperated 
by making posters and sand tables; also spon- 
sored garden contests. As a project in com- 
munity improvement, the Colored Parent- 
Teacher Association is undertaking the plant- 
ing of school grounds. 

Warren County, Mississippi, won second 
prize in the county group, with a program 
which included the showing of twelve houses, 
ranging in cost from $250 to $10,000. Three 
of these, costing $250, $300, and $1,200, with 
furnishings costing $300, $300, and $600, re- 
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spectively, were ‘provided for colored families. 
Two hundred and fifty colored citizens took 
part in contests to improve houses and 
grounds, and 500 attended programs. In addi- 
tion to the home improvement work, forty- 
three school grounds were cleaned and beauti- 
fied. Miss Olivia Martin of Vicksburg, directed 
the work among the colored citizens. 

Tours to eleven houses 
were made during Better 
Homes Week by two hun- 
dred colored citizens of Pu- 
laski County, Arkansas, 
where they were given oppor - 
tunity to inspect added 
rooms, improved fences, 
white-washing, planting and 
landscaping, all of which 
were accomplished through 
the Better Homes Campaign. 
Lectures and demonstrations 
were given at each home. 
The latter included table set- 
ting, bed making, and _ pic- 
ture framing and hanging. 
The lecture topics included 
home beautification, health 
in the home, systematizing 
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sas, where the remodeling of a dilapidated 
house, and its refurnishing, were the outstand- 
ing features of the campaign; Chicot County, 
Arkansas, where the demonstration included 
four houses—all of which cost less than $5,000 ; 
Monroe County, Arkansas, where fourteen 
communities participated and six houses were 
demonstrated, showing excellent remodeling 
projects; Phillips County, 
Arkansas, where seven 
houses, most of which cost 
less than $1,000, were visited 
in a tour, and four schools 
conducted extensive improve- 
ment work; Waynesboro, 
Mississippi, where two houses 
and home economics apart- 
ments were demonstrated 
and educational exhibits of 
reconditioned furniture ar- 
ranged; St. Helena Island, 
South Carolina, where out- 
standing improvement work 
was done in many homes, in- 
cluding excellent handicraft 
work; Clarkesville, Tennes- 
see, where schools participat- 
ed in an educational pro- 
gram, including the demon- 


house work, and the year- 
round garden as a source of 
proper food. National Negro 
Health Week was correlated 
with the Better Homes pro- 
gram, which resulted in extensive cleaning of 
homes and premises. With the cooperation of 
parents and teachers, children of rural schools 
repaired houses, built walks, repaired door- 
steps, leveled lawns, sodded yards, cleaned 
yards, built fences, moved wood-piles, painted 
houses, moved old fences and unsightly ob- 
jects, planted shrubs and flowers, made win- 
dow flower boxes, painted furniture, made 
window curtains and covers for dressers and 
chairs, improved rooms and whitewashed houses 
and outhouses. Miss Ella M. Parker, of Little 
Rock, was in charge of the colored committee. 

The colored communities which received 
honorable mention are: Auvergne, Arkan- 


A Garden 
Paul Laurence Dunbar Garden 


Apartments, New York City 


stration of a well-furnished 
four-room house. 

More than seven thousand 
local committees participat- 
ed in carrying out plans for home improve- 
ment and arranging special programs during 
the observance of Better Homes Week, April 
26 to May 2; and colored citizens throughout 
the nation have demonstrated that they too 
are no less eager than their fellow citizens for 
homes of comfort and beauty. That there are 
formidable handicaps to overcome in many 
communitities none will deny, but there is 
reason to hope that within the next decade 
there will be a revolution in house building, 
home furnishing, and home life in America in 
which the colored citizens will play an import- 
ant and happy role. 
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Fred M. Butzel, One of the Founders of the Detroit John C. Dancy, Director, Detroit Urban 
Urban League. League. 


A. E. Meyzeek, Chairman, Board of Directors. J. A. Thomas, Executive Secretary, Louisville 
Louisville Urban League. Urban League. 


Arthur C. Holden, Chairman, Executive Board, James H. Hubert, Executive Director, New York 
New York Urban League. Urben League. 
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R. Maurice Moss, Erecutive 


Robert Lee Wilson, President, Pittsburgh Urban Secretary, Pittsburgh 


League. Urban League. 


Miss Katherine H. Hawes, President, Richmond Wiley A. Hall, Executive Secretary, Richmond 
Urban League. Urban League. 


Rev. Palfrey Perkins, President, Buffalo Urban William J. Evans, Executive Secretary, Buffalo 
League and Memorial Center. Urban League and Memorial Center. 
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offers another interesting analogy. 

In British East Africa today a controversy 
is raging between the two principles of native 
development and white settlement. At present 
the white settlers in East Africa have the dom- 
inant hand, and they intend to keep it. This 
was also true of the white settlers a hundred 
years ago in Jamaica. Nevertheless the Negro 
population, protected by certain guarantees 
imposed by the colonial authority, has gradu- 
ally converted Jamaica from a white settler 
colony into a Black Man’s home. It is probable 
that a similar development will take place in 
East Africa if the native population is given 
adequate ‘protection by the British government 
during a transition period. 

During the last two years the British author- 
ities. have taken unique measures to promote 
Negro development in connection with the bana- 
na industry. Jamaica is today probably the 
largest producer of bananas in the world, ex- 
porting about 22,000,000 stems in 1929. But 
the banana industry in Jamaica has been con- 
trolled by foreign companies, the chief of which 
has been the United Fruit Company of Boston. 
This company has secured its bananas from its 
own plantations, from local producers upon 
contract, and from purchases on the open mar- 
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Jamaica: A Racial Mosaic 


By Raymonp Lesire 
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ket. The United Fruit Company has played an 
important part in the development of Jamaicia. 
It is the largest and best employer of labor in 
the island, and it is the largest taxpayer. 
Through the Company’s highly organized ship- 
ping service and distribution agencies, it has 
been possible for the Jamaican Negro to se|| 
bananas upon the markets of the world. The 
Company operates moreover two first class 
tropical hotels. Nevertheless the way of any 
foreign corporation in a tropical country is 
hard, especially when it secures a predominat 
ing influence over economic life. And severa! 
years ago complaints against the Company 
arose. While the Company would enter into 
contracts with about 400 large local producers 
promising to buy bananas from them at a 
stated price, it would not make contracts with 
the small Negro producers but merely pur- 
chased their fruit on the open market, as it 
chose, and at a price which was three pence a 
stem less than that paid to the contractors. 
Moreover, the fruit company was an American 
concern, and Jamaica has grown within recent 
years nationalistic. (In 1925 the tariff prefer- 
ence agreement between Canada and the West 
Indies was revised, with the result that Ameri- 
can flour has been nearly driven off the Jamai 
can market). The upshot 


Harvesting Sugar Cane—Jamaica 
(By Courtesy of United Fruit Co.) 


was that in 1927 the Ja- 
maica Producers’ Associa- 
tion was organized. Al- 
though the British gov- 
ernment is not hostile to 
the United Fruit Com- 
pany, it has encouraged 
this cooperative move- 
ment to a remarkable ex- 
tent. In 1928 the legisla- 
tive Council enacted a law 
providing for the punish- 
ment of any who know- 
ingly attempted to buy 
bananas from a producer 
who had contracted to sell 
to the Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. In a second law 
the government guaran- 
teed a million dollar bond 
issue of the Cooperative 
Association. With this 
backing the Association 
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soon enrolled 7,000 small producers who 
promised to deliver their bananas to the asso- 
ciation agents. In accordance with an obliga- 
tion accepted in the West Indies Trade Agree- 
ment of 1925, the Canadian government pro- 
vided ships in which Jamaica Cooperative 
bananas may be transported to Canada; while 
the di Giorgio Fruit Company agreed to trans- 
port fruit to the United States; finally the 
Association with the proceeds of its bond issue 
organized and operates the Direct Fruit Line, 
now consisting of four ships, which carries 
bananas to England. During the first year of 
its existence, the Association exported 7,000,- 
000 stems of bananas. While it paid its mem- 
bers at a rate per stem somewhat less than did 
the United Fruit Company, the membership 
grew by 2,000 during the first year. One of the 
two managers of this Association is a colored 
man, and while many large proprietors have 
participated, the great majority of members 
are Negro peasants. The success of coopera- 
tive banana enterprise therefore means much 
not only to the cooperative principle but also 
to the colored race. At ‘present, however, the 
fate of the movement is still uncertain. Even if 
it succeeds, the movement will not necessarily 
injure the United Fruit Company. That far- 
sighted organization, having extended its land- 
holdings, continues to export as many bananas 
as ever. 

It is surprising to find that despite social 
progress and despite the 
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the Veto of the Nine and the Power of the 
Fourteen. Nine of the fourteen elected mem- 
bers may veto any bill imposing new taxes 
or appropriating new revenue unless the 
Governor declares that the passing of the 
bill is of “paramount importance” to the public 
interest—a power seldom exercised. Moreover, 
if the fourteen elected inembers are unan- 
imously in favor of any bill, their vote shall 
prevail against the official majority unless the 
governor declares that the veto of the bill is 
of “paramount importance.” While the four- 
teen seldom are unanimous, the Veto of the 
Nine is not infrequently exercised. Thus in 
January, 1930, the Nine vetoed the proposal 
to take a census,—a proposal which was, how- 
ever, subsequently adopted. 

While these two powers give the elective 
members a check upon the governing authori- 
ties, it is natural that the people of the coun- 
try, moved by sentiments of self-determination 
and by'the historic fact that Jamaica at one 
time had a representative government, should 
demand a greater degree of home rule. In 1921 
the British government sent to the West Indies 
a commission of investigation, the chairman of 
which was Major E. F. L. Wood. This com- 
mission recommended that Jamaica be allowed 
to elect a majority of the members of the Leg- 
islative Council but that the Governor should 
have power to break deadlocks by himself 
putting into effect measures considered essen- 


“ten-shilling” voter, the 
people of Jamaica have 
control over their 
government than do the 
inhabitants of the Ameri- 
can territory of Porto 
Rico. In the latter de- 
pendency, both houses of 
the legislature are elected 
by popular vote, and all 
but two of the department 
heads are Porto Rican. 
In Jamaica, however, the 
British government still 
has a majority on the 
legislative Council, while 
the greater number of de- 
partment heads are white 
men, 

Although the elective 
members on the Jamaica 
Legislative Council are in 
a minority, they never- 
theless have two powers 
which seem to be unique— 
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Hat Making in Jamaica 
(By Courtesy of United Fruit Ce.) 
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tial for the well-being of the Colony. The Com- 
mission declared that upon the establishment 
of the Council having a majority, the Veto of 
the Nine and Power of the Fourteen should 
come to an end. 

While the constitutional question was under 
discussion, the elected members of the Council 
(most of them colored people) had become in- 
volved in a series of difficulties with the gov- 
ernor, Sir Leslie Probyn. These difficulties, 
originating largely in a conflict of personali- 
ties, came to a head in the famous Thomas 
case. In 1922 the Governor, without first con- 
sulting the Council, ordered the payment of a 
sum to Mr. Thomas, who was the director of 
the government railway, for certain work per- 
formed in addition to his ordinary duties. Be- 
lieving that this payment was a challenge to 
their control over finance, the elected members 
of the Council voted “absolute want of confi- 
dence” in the administration. Since the four- 
teen members were unanimous on this point, 
the resolution was adopted and poor Sir Leslie 
Probyn was obliged to transmit it formally to 
London. But the Colonial Office, following the 
rule of all bureaucracies, for the time being 
stood back of the Governor. The elected mem- 
bers of the Council retaliated by striking from 
the estimates Mr. Thomas’s salary. The Gov- 
ernor replied by declaring the adoption of this 
salary a matter of “paramount importance.” 
But the British officials soon found that legal 
sovereignty was a poor reed upon which to 
lean. The Jamaicans were determined that the 
finances of the country should not pass out of 
their control. And they made matters so warm 
that the Colonial Office finally agreed to a com- 
promise, as a result of which Mr. Thomas was 
retired (on pension ‘paid by Jamaica). 

Whether or not because of the Thomas case, 
the Legislative Couneil was suspicious of the 
Wood recommendations. In 1923 it declared 
that it would accept the proposal for an elec- 
tive majority on the Council only on condition 
that the Veto of the Nine and the Power of the 
Fourteen be retained. The Duke of Devon- 
shire, then Secretary of State for Colonies, de- 
clared that with the establishment of an elec- 
tive majority, the reason for these two unique 
powers would disappear; their retention would 
even make it possible for a minority to control 
future deliberations. Further correspondence, 
followed, which it is unnecessary to summarize 
here; and the upshot was that in November, 
1926 the Jamaica Legislative Council voted 
to retain the present constitution rather than 
surrender its two unique powers in the form of 
an elected majority. 


June, 


Although the Jamaican people today th: re- 
fore have no responsibility for administration, 
curiously enough, not even the educated 
classes, are demanding self-government. ‘I'he 
comparative indifference of the Jamaican to 
politics stands in striking contrast to the 
Negro elite of Haiti. This present irdiffereiice 
today is due partly to the personal popularity 
of the present Governor who has succeeded in 
restoring cooperation between the administia- 
tion and the Legislative Council. It is due 
partly to the reaction from the constitutional 
struggle of 1922 and 1926. But fundamentally, 
the failure of the educated Jamaicans (most of 
whom are colored) to demand self-government, 
is due to the fear, perhaps subconcious but 
nevertheless ‘powerful, that self-government 
would mean an increase in the power of thc 
unlettered blacks,—who control the polls by 
virtue of the ten shilling franchise—at the ex- 
pense of the educated colored folk. If the Brit- 
ish maintained an attitude of racial superiority 
toward the colored class, the situation miglit 
well be different. But actually as we have seen 
the British in Jamaica fraternize with the col- 
ored class to an extent which is surprising for 
an Anglo-Saxon colony. In Haiti there is a 
latent antagonism between the blacks and the 
mulattoes, but this has not affected the view 
of the Haitians toward independence, because 
the mulatto leaders have learned how to control 
elections. In Jamaica, however, the British 
authorities have already enfranchised a large 
Negro class and even if home rule be granted 
the British would presumably demand this 
franchise be maintained and that elections be 
fair. 

The colored man’s apprehensions were re- 
cently intensified by the return to Jamaica, of 
that Negro leader, Marcus Garvey. A Jamai- 
can by birth, Marcus Garvey sprang into fame 
by organizing the Universal Negro Improve- 
ment Association, which preached a Back to 
Africa program, and which claimed to have 
6,000,000 Negro members in every part of the 
world. Garvey’s fame increased when he was 
sentenced to Leavenworth prison for using the 
mails to defraud. Released and deported before 
the end of his term, he returned to Jamaica. 

The first person to inject the racial issue 
into Jamaican politics, Garvey insists that the 
colored ‘population and the whites of Jamaica 
have conspired to “keep the Negro down.” Be- 
fore the elections to the Legislative Council 
last January, he organized a People’s Political 
Party and ran candidates upon a program 
calling for agricultural and educational devel- 
opment. Ordinarily indifferent to politics, the 
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colored class, especially the women—who saw in 
Garvey the epitome of all their fears—went en 
masse to the ‘polls, and the result was that ex- 
cept for Hanover, the People’s Political Party 
was defeated in every parish, Garvey himself 
being defeated by a white man. Once more the 
white and colored heaved a sigh of relief. 
Nevertheless the fear persists that sooner or 
later another “agitator” will rise up and urge 
the black peasants to demand their “rights” 
against the colored classes. 

Within recent years it has been my 
privilege to visit the only two Negro countries 
in the world—Haiti and Liberia—which at- 
tempt to be independent upon Western lines. 
The most sympathetic friend of the Negro 
must admit that as yet neither experiment has 
been a success. Liberia, far more backward 
than Haiti, is living a pitiful existence; while 
Haiti for fifteen years has been under Marine 
Corps rule. Foreign powers have encroached 
upon the independence of both countries; 
Negro rulers in each country have not hesi- 
tated to exploit the masses for selfish ends. 
Now the Negroes of Jamaica have been under 
British rule for more than two hundred years; 
they have been trained in one of the finest ad- 
ministrative systems in the world. They have 
received the rudiments of an education, some 
industrial experience, and a little knowledge of 
public health. While staying within the empire 
and assisted by outside expert advisers, the 
Jamaicans should eventually succeed in govern- 
ing themselves fully as well as some of the 
states of Latin America or of the Balkans, and 
better than the two Negro republics of Haiti 
and Liberia. 

The materialists ask, Why should the Ja- 
maicans desire self-government? They are re- 
moved only a few generations from slavery; 
half of the population is illiterate—such peo- 
ple could not hope to administer a country 
efficiently. British authority maintains order 
and administers justice; the people have 
enough to eat. What more should they ask? 
Yet it is not difficult for the observer to notice 
that Jamaica lacks certain non-material quali- 
ties such as are found in Haiti and in Liberia. 
In these two latter countries, there is an élite 
which is proud of independence, and which 
would sacrifice material comfort for the pur- 
pose of maintaining independence—a trait 
which cannot but be admired. While the Ja- 
maican has considerably more pride than our 
southern Negro he does not have the free car- 
riage of the Liberian or the Haitian which is 
the carriage of free men everywhere. Instead 
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of developing a local culture, the colored élite 
of the cities seem to desire merely to be as 
much like Englishmen as possible—a goal 
which as anthropology and sociology have 
demonstrated, it is undesirable and impossible 
for another race to realize. The political de- 
pendence of the Jamaican upon alien rule un- 
doubtedly explains why the cultural and poli- 
tical life of the island is so scanty. With the 
exception of one or two novels of Mr. Herbert 
de Lisser, the editor of the Daily Gleaner, 
there is little worthwhile writing being done in 
Jamaica. This is quite in contrast to the 
Haitian élite, which has produced a good deal 
of worthwhile literature. On the other hand, a 
satisfactory history of Jamaica—a history 
which is one of the most fascinating in the 
world—remains to be written. While the Ja- 
maican is fond of music, and while first rate 
musical instruments are produced in the island, 
there are no outstanding artists in Jamaica at 
the present time. The small number of news- 
papers, in contrast to the comparatively large 
number of papers in the neighboring republic 
of Haiti, is also noticeable. The Daily Gleaner, 
owned by Jewish interests but edited for the 
most part by colored writers, would do credit 
to any European or American capital for the 
quality and make-up of its news; buf it sel- 
dom discusses either in its news columns or in 
its editorials the fundamental ‘political and 
racial problems with which the island must 
wrestle in the near future. This dearth of cul- 
tural development, this hesitancy to come to 
grips with fundamental realities, may be the 
fruit of English utilitarianism; but it is more 
likely due to the fact that the natives of Ja- 
maica, instead of being forced by circum- 
stances which home-rule imposes to develop a 
creative political and literary genius, have at- 
tempted barrenly to pattern their lives after 
Englishmen. 


The full self-expression of Jamaicans and 
the development of the latent talents which the 
people of this island undoubtedly have, will 
not be possible until the people stand upon 
their own feet. When Jamaica is eventually 
given home rule the people of the island, having 
lived under foreign tutelage for years, should 
start without any of the handicaps which have 
prevented Negro self-government in Haiti and 
Liberia from having a fair trial. It may be 
that Jamaica will be the testing ground for the 
capacity of the black race. It will be a great 
day for this race when Jamaica is admitted as 
a sister dominion to that great association of 
free nations, known as the British Common- 
wealth. 
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A New Mis-step in Race Relations 


N the April issue of Oprorruniry Dr. Newell 
Leroy Sims inquires how the Negro group 
in this country may better its condition. He 
postulates that “whatever rights the individual 
or the group enjoys are relative to and depend- 
ent on the social power which the individual 
or the group holds and exercises.” With the 
proviso that only the exercise of the right, 
not the right itself, is dependent on the social 
power which the holder of the right can com- 
mand I gladly join him in this inquiry. A very 
practical vista of discussion is opened up by 
his suggestion that every effort should be made 
“to prevent scattering in many communities or 
in many localities in the same community.” But 
I entirely part company with him when he goes 
on to offer the dissemination of birth-control 
propaganda and techniques as a “new tech- 
nique in race relations.” 

Dr. Sims bases his plea for birth control as 

a remedy for racial disadvantages on three con- 
siderations. First, that by the vital process of 
giving birth to “too many Negroes each year” 
energy is consumed “that might otherwise be 
accumulated for advancement.” The second 
ground is that since “the great bulk of Ne- 
groes everywhere are overburdening themselves 
with progeny to whom they can give only half 
a chance in the world” they thus “keep them- 
selves impoverished and their race down.” Th > 
third reason is that the impoverished condition 
of their progeny causes the Negroes to give 
hostages to the white man by making them- 
selves dependent upon his charity, whereas by 
prudent breeding they might be independent. 

If the term “vital energy” is understood to 
mean simply physical vigor, there is no proof 
that the practice of contraception will add to 
it either in the case of the parent or that of the 
child. From Negro history and anthropology 
it appears that the traditions of the Negro 
race even in its most primitive state have fa- 
vored a definite self-control in fulfilling the 
obligations of matrimony. But restraint in the 
use of matrimony, inspired by a high sense of 
the responsibilities of the married state, is one 
thing and contraception is another. There is, 
as is well known, no one conclusive argument 
for the practice of contraception that meets 
with a concensus of opinion. Its fervent ad- 
vocates leap from one plea to another. Even 
in the field of medicine there is no agreement 
even as to the absence of serious danger in this 
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practice. Recently Dr. William Gerry Morgan, 
President of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, stated: 

“If this social practice were to be univers- 
ally indorsed and adopted, it would open the 
door to unbridled dominance of the basest pas- 
sions, and give license to the most widespread 
physical abuses. 

“To establish the habit of thwarting nature 
is, in the long run, a dangerous practice, and 
invariably leads to moral degradation and dis- 
aster. It would strike a death blow to self- 
control and to the dominance of the home. The 
arguments in favor of birth control are subtly 
and seductively given to self-indulgence and 
selfishness. 

“I trust that the voice of the leading and 
thinking men and women of this country will 
be promptly raised in protest.” 

Nor is there any proof that the practice of 
contraception lends itself to the conservation 
of that moral or spiritual energy which is es 
sential for the advancement of the race: that 
energy which centuries of subjection failed to 
extinguish and which the race has been hero- 
ically building up for the past two generations 
in this country. Self-reliance, self-control, un- 
derstanding and respect for the opposite sex, 
cheerful acceptance of mutual responsibilities, 
cooperative and social spirit—so earnestly in- 
culcated today as one of the chief means of 
racial advancement—good humor and sense of 
proportion and many other of the ethical foun- 
dations of character are furthered more con- 
genially by the large than by the small family. 
Nor is it legitimate to argue from the degen- 
erate family. Where degenerate family life ex- 
ists, the remedy is not in the mechanical re- 
duction of numbers. The root of the disorde 
is far deeper, and the application of the true 
remedy is only hindered and an injustice com- 
mitted against the advancement of the race by 
offering a mechanical agency which would un- 
dertake to cure a patient’s disease merely by 
regulating his size. 

The mechanistic theory that quality will im- 
prove as the “quantity” of the members of the 
family is reduced, though a popular slogan of 
the birth-control advocates, is a pure assump- 
tion; based on unsound analogies with ‘plant 
or animal breeding which do not hold in the 
complex psychology and the spiritual make-up 
of man. Without our stepping beyond the limits 
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of the Negro group in this country we find a 
wealth of example of the finest type of human 
quality, physical, moral and intellectual, in the 
members of large families, who, if the “tech- 
nique” advocated by Dr. Sims had been fol- 
lowed would simply never have existed. 


‘The theory that contraception is the road 
to prosperity is equally fallacious. Even in the 
supposition that this particular technique 
would be handled, supposedly, by highly 
thoughtful married persons alone, that is, with 
objectivity and discretion (as is used in taking 
cod liver oil or applying the electric heater for 
rheumatism), such a theory simply ignores the 
basic facts of modern economic conditions. To 
use the pregnant phrase of Dr. Edward Rob- 
erts Moore, it is the “contraception of pros- 
perity.” The prosperity of certain nations such 
as France, where birth control has been rather 
liberally practised, has been alleged in its favor 
as an economic measure; but precisely these 
countries at the present time are pitifully con- 
cerned about the threat to prosperity caused 
by the decrease in their birth rate. “Every 
country in Europe,” remarks Dr. Moore in 
the Commonweal for April 8, 1931, “which is 
not predominantly Slavic in origin and racial 
composition is today actually showing a deficit 
in reproduction and precisely the same thing 
is happening in the United States.” “Birth con- 
trol,” said Dr. Robert R. Kuczynski, of the 
Brookings Institute, Washington, D. C., in 
May of last year, “will mean hardship for 
many other people whose standard of living de- 
pends on ever increasing production. Mr. 
Smith, the real estate agent, may be economic- 
ally better off with one child than with more 
children as long as other people have more 
children. But if the other people should also 
have one child, Mr. Smith would starve be- 
cause there would practically be no demand for 
new buildings.” And he asked the question, “Is 
there any line of business in the United States 
that is not carried on under the assumption 
that population will continue to increase?” 


Birth control propaganda besides offering 
no economic remedy for the troubles of the 
American Negro offers him ultimate extinc- 
tion. What guarantee has any birth control 
advocate yet been able to advance that an op- 
timum number, under their theory of artificial 
limitation, will be maintained? 


Still less does this “technique” guarantee an 
optimum relationship of the weaker (Negro) 
to the dominant (white) race. Dr. Sims is 
concerned about Negroes’ dependence on char- 
ity. By advocating this theory he is not only 
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pointing the way to far greater dependence on 
charity, with its accompanying growth of ir- 
responsibility on the part of parents, but to a 
still more deadly dependence. It is the pathway 
to an absolute State control exercised over 
strictly personal relationships by the members 
of the dominant race in a fashion more intim- 
ate even than was exercised in the worst days 
of slavery. Positive State intervention in the 
personal relationships of married people is not 
a mere bogey. It is actively urged by the birth 
control advocates; and in the conditions under 
which the “tenth man” lives it will mean that 
the dominant group will definitely determine, 
by such intervention the establishment of what 
the dominant group considers as the optimum 
number of the Negro race. Birth control is no 
more a step towards independence than it is to- 
wards health, moral vigor or prosperity. It is 
the forging of the tightest kind of shackles 
for the Negro race in the United States. 


The matter was put bluntly by A. Cretinon, 
a student of eugenics, in the Chronique Sociale 
de France (February, 1929): 


“For Americans, the optima composition of 
the community involves a special exigency: the 
predominance of the white race. Whether or 
not he has read Gobineau, every Yankee is per- 
suaded of the superiority of European blood, 
of the inferiority of the white or yellow race. 
For these hundred-per-cent Americans it is 
therefore a dogma that these blacks or yellow 
men, who have to be tolerated, should neverthe- 
less never go so far as to alter the proportion 
of elite constituted by the true whites.” 


The recent traveling Interracial Seminar was 
impressed, as a result of its findings, by the 
courage of the Negro mother. God knows she 
has enough to face, with the handicaps she 
must expect for her offspring. But we are not 
lightening her burden by offering her a rem- 
edy which is no cure. We are not lightening the 
burden of the mothers of the race by divert- 
ing their or our efforts from the monotonous, 
but steadily advancing battle-fronts: the striv- 
ing for the political rights of citizenship; for 
legal justice; for education; for economic se- 
curity and the living wage; for the general 
recognition of the Negro worker and the Ne- 
gro citizen as a human being. There have been 
enough short cuts to prosperity; and the world 
is now paying for them. The scheme to advance 
the Negro’s status by birth control “tech- 
nique” is essentially a Tory, not a Liberal plan, 
and as a short cut to racial betterment it can 
but land the group in despair and final ex- 
tinction. 
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Planning Careers in High School 


By T. Arxowv 


F there is any such thing as a Negro aptitude 

or a Negro level of intelligence, neither the 
selection of vocational choices made by stu- 
dents nor the progress made by adults in mul- 
tifareous endeavors suggests it. Negro boys 
and girls want to do everything, and from the 
record they make in schools their intelligence 
quotient shows variations all the way from 
those who are fit for only the most common 
types of employment up to the most highly 
specialized. 

In a group of boys of high school age in New 
Jersey there were occupational choices run- 
ning from auto mechanics up to a weather 
forecaster. There was a surprising few who 
desired to be lawyers and physicians. Out of 
40 only 3 hoped to be physicians, and only 2 
lawyers. No one occupation was favored by 
more than 5 boys and this was for auto me- 
chanics. There were potential musicians, 
architects, chemists, and signpainters. Stu- 
dents in a North Carolina high school listed 


their selection of careers as follows: 
Businessman, Trained Nurse, Doctor, Farm 


Demonstrator, Tailor, Athletic Director, Scientist, 
College Teacher, Short Story Writer, ‘Teacher. 
Lawyer, Home Economics Teacher, Minister, Den- 
tist, Stenographer, Cook, Carpenter, R. R. Mail 
Clerk, Porter, Seamstress, Engineer, Sailor, Music 
Teacher, History Teacher, French Teacher, Crimin- 
ologist, Aviator, Book-Keeper, Secretary, Principal, 
Professor, Supervisor, and College President. 

That Negro students have begun definitely 
to study and plan for their future is evidenced 
from letters which come daily to the office of 
the National Urban League. These letters in- 
dicate a decided turn from professions as being 
the only promising vocations. While medicine. 
law, and dentistry for the men, and teaching 
for the women are still the preferred choices: 
architecture, contracting and building, engi- 
neering, social work, agricultural occupations, 
home economics, and business and clerical posi- 
tions for both men and women, are popular 
selections. 


In one of these letters is the following: 
“For my life’s work I have chosen to be an ar- 


tist. Please send me the requirements to become an 
artist. Also send me picture to draw for practice 
to become better. I am a pupil of School 26.” 


In another: 

“I would like to have some information on how t. 
be a pharmacist. I have chosen that for my life 
work. I am a boy twelve years old and in th: 
seventh grade.” 

In still another: 

“IT am a Freshman at this college, and althoug! 
by vocation has been chosen previously, the matte: 
has given me a great deal of concern recently. My 
present desire is to specialize in the field of soci 
ology. Please send me any literature you may hav: 
that will give me some information on the scope ot 
sociology as a vocation.” 


All this brings up the proverbial question as 
to what Negroes should be trained for. E.x- 
perts on guidance, while admitting that the 
theory of modern vocational guidance pre- 
cludes the selection by a Counselor of a voca- 
tion for a girl or boy, acknowledge that their 
theory can be carried only so far as it is profit- 
able to train pupils for occupations they are 
likely to receive. Boards of Education regard 
it expensive to train pupils for occupations 
they are not apt to obtain. For instance, most 
boys in vocational schools want to become auto 
mechanies and electricians. Obviously a school 
could not train 80 or 90 per cent of all boys 
for these two vocations. 

The same principle holds, according to this 
Board of Education theory, with reference to 
training Negro boys and girls for things which 
prejudice prohibits them from acquiring. In 
substance they hold that prejudice must be 
broken down before public education will pro- 
ceed far with training Negroes for certain 
specific occupations. Even though a girl wishes 
to prepare for designing she might conceiv- 
ably, under this policy, be discouraged from 
taking it because there are few Negro girls so 
cmployed. All the while employers are insist- 
ing upon skill and thoroughness as a main 
prerequisite to employment. 

Even if there should be occasion to veer 
from accepted vocational theories in the case 
of white youth, there are many extenuating 
circumstances which might alter this proce- 
dure in the case of Negroes. At any rate, un- 
less Negro boys and girls are trained foi 

(Continued on page 191) 
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7." E list of books by Prof. Howard Odum on the 
social conditions of the South is a long and hon- 
orable one. If report be credited, he has repudiated 
an early book of his which dealt with racial charac- 
teristics in rather sweeping fashion. Since then his 
works have been characterized by candor, scholar- 
ship, and interpretative power. In addition he writes 
in a manner unlike that of many of his fellows in the 
social sciences ; it is obvious that he is a poetic crafts- 
man as well as a social observer. 


An American Epoch, Southern Portraiture in the 
National Picture, dedicated aptly enough to “The 
Next Generation,” is a thoroughly documented but 
entirely readable story of the Old South and the 
New. It is not written to the tune of Dixie; it is no 
intransigent crying from the last ditch; but it is just 
as heroic. Instead of the Confederate yell, there 
comes the calm voice of understanding; instead of 
waving the bloody shirt, there is the waving of the 
pointer—‘“just here and there we (The South) 
missed the mark, or exceeded it; and just here and 
there we did well.” This book gives more hope for 
the New South than /’// Take My Stand, which, in 
some of its papers, partook of the recalcitrance of 
“I’m as good a man as any other man, any day, 
yessir, and by Gard a long sight better.” 


Prof. Odum, though a son of the South, and 
proud of his birthplace, is no chauvinist. Having 
spoken pleasurably enough of “The Glory That Was 
the South,” he speaks as truthfully in the next chap- 
ter of “The Grandeur ‘That Was Not.” The feudal 
aristocracy he recognizes for what it was; it is 
worthy of note that the protagonists of the book are 
Uncle John, a respectable yeoman, and the old 
Major (not the Maxwell House Colonel or Gen- 
eral, praises be!) who has himself risen from yeo- 
man stock. That a special breed of men were set 
under Southern skies by a special dispensation of 
God is not the burden of this book. For the settle- 
ment and development of the Southern States was 
first of all an American story. . . . “The South was 
anything but homogeneous at any time.” . . . “It was 
not surprising that the North, East, West or Europe 
did not understand the South, nor that the South 
was sadly unacquainted with itself.” 


Those who linger in twilight dreams of a planta- 
tion Arcadia might do well to ponder these state- 
ments: ““Mass pictures of the Old South based upon 
romantic developments from individual incidences of 
beauty and glory, pictures that never were on land 


An American Epoch 


By Sreruine A. Brown 


or sea or earth or sky.” .. . “Any who criticized the 
old order or brought to light facts not conducive to 
its glorification were either not patriots or else un- 
cultured... .”’ “... The lovely women of the South 
had tried to project an atmosphere of gentility, 
beauty, and glory through an over-weening pride, 
bitterness and narrowness.” Side by side with the 
Dumas episode of a bride, confronted by Union 
soldiers concealing a diamond in her mouth, is the 
Moli¢re farce of “a family having distinguished 
company to dine, assigning one of the girls to blacken 
her face and hands and bring in the dinner in high 
fashion.” 


Certain truths about slavery that are tabu below 
the Mason Dixon line Prof. Odum candidly states ; 
attacking the “extra-familial relationships of master 
with the women slaves,” the professed morality and 
practiced immorality; white men, college boys, kid- 
napping Negro girls; the disintegration of the Negro 
family; and cruelty to slaves, driving and beating 
and putting in chains. “How much of this pattern 
remains today in the mob brutality and white man 
defense of mob murder no man can measure.” 
There was, of course, kindliness and loyalty, and 
Prof. Odum pays these full due. And there was in 
these slaves earnest of a splendid future. ‘There 
was Tom-Jim . . . one of whose grandchildren was 
to achieve distinction in the musical world. Some 
(of the descendants of slaves) were destined to 
achieve strange lives, some in travel and attainments, 
some in the tragedies of race conflict. Some of the 
grandchildren of the slaves would outdistance some 
of the grandchildren of Uncle John and the old 
Major. There were to be descendants of the old 
slaves and of the old officer destined to distinguish 
themselves in inter-racial amity; and there were 
other descendants of the slaves destined to die 
through mob action of the descendants of Uncle 
John and the old Major.” 


Anyone interested in the past of the South, or its 
future, should read this book. The same author's 
Cold Blue Moon, slated for subsequent review in 
Opportunity, is a fictionalized treatment of certain 
aspects of the Old South, done in the manner of 
Rainbow Round My Shoulder. It is poetically con- 
ceived, and of course authentically documented. 


Two other books dealing with the same period 
and worthy of careful attention are T. S. Stribling’s 
The Forge, and John Peale Bishop’s Many Thou- 
sands Go. 
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Gov Senvs Sunpay. By Arna Bontemps. Harcourt 

Brace & Co. $2.00. 

HOSE who already know Mr. Bontemps as a poet 

will not be surprised at the artistry evinced in this 
novel, although they may be surprised at the manner 
of its manifestation; those to whom his work is new, 
will realize that Mr. Bontemps has abilities to be reck- 
oned with. God Sends Sunday is a good first novel. 

One might be forgiven for not suspecting from Mr. 
Bontemps’ restrained, pensive, subjective lyrics that he 
could turn out such a robustly humorous, frank, and 
detached novel as this. The cadence and fall of the 
“Nocturnes” has gone over into the syncopation of folk 
balladry. There is still an obvious concern with finesse 
of expression, but the book is hardboiled and at times 
cruel, 

The plot is simple, almost too simple. It has to do 
with the wps and downs of Little Augie, or more ex- 
actly, of the up and the down. Little Augie was a 
jockey in the era of checkered clothing and the brass 
rail, in one of the most gilded sections of the gilded 
age, the sporting life hangouts of New Orleans and St. 
Louis. Leaving Harlem and cotton plantations this 
novel goes to the racetracks. Mr. Bontemps thus in- 
troduces to the fiction of Negro life a new character, 
and a new milieu, both colorful, and both authentic 
parts needed to fill out the saga of Negro life. Little 
Augie is of the brotherhood of Joe Gans, and Jack 
Johnson, and the jockeys found in James Weldon 
Johnson’s Black Manhattan: Isaac Murphy, Tiny Wil- 
liams and Jimmie Lee. Now on the crest of popularity, 
and now gone. 

Little Augie, unable because of his puniness to do 
the heavy work of the farm, becomes a lover and 
knower of horses. At his first chance he runs away 
down the river to capitalize his skill. About the stables 
he must have found many horseshoes because his luck 
is miraculous. From a taunted runt he becomes the idol 
of the day. To cover up his sense of personal inade- 
quacy, he affects the beau brummel. 

At the top of the sporting wheel, Augie meets Della 
Green, who in spite of her goodness to him cannot 
keep him from remembering Florence Dessau, a quad- 
roon of New Orleans, who ‘stood out like a sunflower 
among daisies.’ Of Della he does think enough to shoot 
casually a rough ‘maquereau’ who had been unwise 
enough to beat her. Little Augie could stand anything 
except the beating of his women by other men. But 
having killed for Della and having beaten her up rather 
tamely, he returned to Florence, who had been living 
as the mistress of Little Augie’s first employer. Flor- 
ence plays around with him until his luck turned and 
then she quits him. “Yo’ luck done change, Lil Augie. 
Its leavin’ time.” 

Suddenly he looked tired and old. “Yes, ma luck done 
gone down.” ... 

“Its mor’n a notion, Lil Augie. I done got used to 
havin’ things. Y'all men done spoilt me.” 
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The wheel comes around full circle. Lil Augie, broke 
and disconsolate, hoboes to California where he finds his 
sister Leah. This part of the book, in elegiac st: iin, 
shows the tiny outcast dreaming of vanished glory, of 
the cakewalk where he had triumphed, of his startling 
wardrobe and of the greenbacks that many times had 
filled his hat. The book ends with Lil Augie, running 
away from the effects of a brawl, headed for Tia Juana, 
a broken, foolish old man, living in dreams of glory he 
had known so many years ago that he could not re- 
member how many. 

The merits of the book are those of folk ballads. ‘The 
movement is swift and direct, the telling simple and 
interesting. Such melodrama as there is seems part and 
parcel of the whole scheme. Of course some incidents 
such as the double murder of Tom Wright and Joe 
Bailey seem too much in the ballad manner and uncon- 
vincing. ‘In the same instant his six gun barked. Root 
a toot toot ... toot toot, is a sentence throwing back 
too obviously to Frankie and Johnnie. The characteriza- 
tion of most of the people is vague; even Lil Augie is 
flat; one doesn’t get an all around look at him. Leah 
and Florence and Badfoot are disappointingly sketchy. 
Moreover, Augie’s meteoric rise and fall are both too 
sudden, and for a novel with such chances for local 
color as this one, fhe background is too shadowy. We 
don’t see the life of the stables, we don't get in the 
paddock, we don’t see Augie at the peak of his triumph 
in the races themselves. The big race that spelled his 
doom is telephoned to us. If Mr. Bontemps had only 
exercised his undeniable skill in words on some of these. 

The prose is sensitive and balanced. The dialect al- 
most everywhere rings true, and is at times inspired. 
The folk humor is good. “Anybody'll shoot what carrie: 
a gun,” Barner said. “Hell, I seen a gun pop off layin 
on a@ table.” And although Augie with Florence and 
Della doesn’t always support credence, still at times he 
is made appealing and wistful—a genuine creation in 
our gallery of folk portraits. One will remember him, 
‘no bigger than a minute’ daring the husky race track 
gamblers to ‘try a barrel’ with him. One will remember 
him singing his blues and in his other attempts to im- 
press Della. One will remember him, as Aaron Douglass 
has caught him on the excellent bookjacket, dreaming 
of the days that were. One would like to remember him 
at the moment of his real triumphs, riding the winner 
home, and feeling as he thundered over the finishing line 
past the judges stand, an ecstasy of which even Della 
and Florence, and a flowered vest were merely prolong- 
ings and second rate substitutes. 

STERLING A. BROWN. 


Ractat Factors 1x Amertcan Inpvustry. By Herman 
Feldman. Harper Bros. $4.00. 
E are accustomed to look with respect on anything 
which comes from Dr. Feldman. He is an honest, 
workman-like investigator who is able to hold a more 
or less straight course through the forests of facts, and 
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this he has done in “Racial Factors in American In- 
dustry.” 

The reviewer has only one real fault to find with the 
presentation, As Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick’s foreword 
shows, racial intolerance is no new thing in this country. 
It is very old. I am inclined to think that Dr. Feld- 
man’s evidence of intolerance would have been more 
impressive if placed in its historical setting, so that we 
might see where it is declining; where it is advancing. 
As it appears in the present volume there seems some- 
thing essentially sterile in the recapitulation of the 
handicaps under which certain racial groups, especially 
the Negroes, now live. We need a sense of direction. 
Are we winning or losing, and by how much? That, 
I think, from the point of view of sound social policy- 
making, is more important than a picture of the status 
quo. 

The book very properly gives the bulk of its space 
to the Negro, although Chinese, Japanese, Philippinos, 
Mexicans, and Indians all are treated. 

How little the economic and social facts fall into the 
patterns which we prepare for them is shown by the 
difference between Lord Bryce’s prophesy that there 
would be a natural trend of Negro population “to the 
lower and hotter regions along the coast of the Atlantic 
and the Gulf of Mexico,” and the movement of the cen- 
ter of colored population to the northeast. We shall be 
more realistic if we cease to regard our Negro fellow 
citizen as a transplanted African and regard him 
simply as a native American. 

The employment handicaps of the Negro are well 
stated—handicaps some of which have no rational basis 
but rest solely upon social prejudice. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that the Negro finds fewer 
handicaps in employment in the public service than in 
industry. 

The section on remedies: social and industrial, like 
most proposed solutions of tangled problems, is valu- 
able chiefly because it is suggestive. A community 
program for racial adjustments is proposed, linking 
community and industrial attitudes. The importance 
in the program of the educational system, religious or- 
ganizations, social agencies, and the government, is 
stressed with suggestions for the conduct of each. 

Coming to industrial policies, the book discusses plant 
policies, and there is also & special chapter on applying 
management technique to racial problems—a sane and 
sound discussion of business methods. 

Finally, there are two special chapters on the adjust- 
ment of the Negro and the general challenge of racial 
adjustment, in which the question of segregation is 
treated frankly and squarely. 

Obviously, no such book as this can say the last word 
on a subject so complex, but it can advance public dis- 
cussion and can suggest a stage which we have reac’ 
and which we should determine to leave behind in the 
development of our society and our national economy. 


EDWARD EYRE HUNT. 


Tue Neroro Stncs A New Heaven. By Mary Allen 
Grissom. University of North Carolina Press, $2.50. 
CTUATED by a multiplicity of motives Negro and 
white writers have produced voluminous works on 
the Negro and his art. Some of these works are logical 
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and others exhibit fallacious psychology and the argu- 
ments of minds that have been vitiated by prejudice. 
“The Negro Sings a New Heaven” contains songs of 
death, heaven, resurrection, bible stories, exhortation, 
service, personal experience, shouting songs and songs of 
triumph. Since the author performed her task objective- 
ly, by recording the Negro songs exactly as they are 
sung, there is little room for any controversy. The book 
will not be very popular because the author has repro- 
duced only the melodies with no accompaniments. Only 
composers looking for material to arrange or develop 
and players and singers who are able to compose accom- 
paniments can use it. 

The writer speaks, in her foreword of “the Negro’s 
innate feel for a simple, harmonic background for all 
his melodies” and in another part of her foreword she 
says “If the Negro uses unusual chords, it is usually 
due to the fact that he has heard choral singing by the 
white people and is attempting to reproduce what he 
hears.” Let me remind the author that the Negro is no 
exception to the fundamental laws of psychology— 
the older James’ Laws or the recent Watson behavior- 
istic laws. Concerning the author’s theory, first that the 
Negro has an innate feel for simple harmony, with the 
accent on the simple, and the second theory that the 
Negro attempts to reproduce what he hears, I must 
direct the author’s attention to the fact that the kind 
of music that individuals like and reproduce depends 
largely upon their tonal environment. Place a number 
of black infants and white infants in China in an ex- 
clusively Chinese environment, and when they reach ma- 
turity they will sing Chinese and speak Chinese with 
perfect accent. The Negroes thus environed will not 
sing Negro spirituals with “simple harmonic back- 
ground.” Conversely, place a number of Chinese infants 
and white infants in a rural Negro section of the South; 
keep them in an exclusively Negro environment and 
when these white and Chinese individuals reach matur- 
ity they will sing spirituals with “simple, harmonic 
background.” Behaviorists are right when they lay 
great stress upon the influence of environment. 

Mary Allen Grissom avoids the contemptuous atti- 
tude toward Negro art that characterizes the bastard 
criticism of men like George Jean Nathan. Her desire 
to praise when praise is deserved is evinced in this 
citation from her foreword. “When he (the Negro) 
creates with his wonderful native impulse, the world is 
given harmony that is beautiful in its simplicity; rhythm 
that baffles, but retains a dignity of expression; and 
melody that ranks high in any standard of creative 
work.” Her critical capacity to see faults in works 
of her own, white, race is manifested by this passage, 
“It (a certain Negro song) is of no great value except 
that it shows the influence of the cheap music used in 
the white man’s church.” If Mary Allen Grissom will 
cultivate the art of recording in her criticisms the ex- 
cellences and defects of works regardless of the race of 
the producers of the works she will place herself as far 
above the average critic as the burning blue-white stars 
are above the Ku Klux smoldering, stench emitting cross. 

MELVILLE CHARLTON, 
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Business Enterprise 

RGANIZATIONS among Negro women known as 

Housewives’ Leagues are rapidly increasing in all 
of the large cities of America where there is a consid- 
erable Negro population. The purpose of these organ- 
izations is primarily to develop Negro business enter- 
prise and to secure employment for young men and 
women in those business houses which serve Negro 
neighborhoods. One of the most successful to date is 
the Detroit Housewives’ League. 

* 
HE business acumen and energy of two young 
colored men of Harlem, W. H. Peters and Samuel 

Hamilton, has been rewarded by the incorporation of 
the taxi cab company which they founded into the 
great nationwide Parmelee System. At a dinner in 
honor of the event great figures in America’s taxi cal 
industry were present, including E. S. Higgins, vice- 
president and general manager of the Parmalee System, 
and A. W. Moore, president, Chicago Yellow Cab 
Company. The Hamilton-Peters Taxi Cab Company em- 
ploys 1000 men, all of whom are Negroes. The new 
company announces that there will be no change in t!: 
personnel. 


Drama 
a Hampton Players were the recipients of the first 


prize in the Negro Intercollegiate Dramatic Asso- 
ciation Tournament which was recently held at Morgan 


The Detroit Housewives’ League 


College, Baltimore, Maryland. Other contestants were 
Howard, Virginia Union and Virginia State. The pre- 
sentation of the winning cast was “The No’ Count Boy,” 
by Paul Green. 

N Cleveland the Children’s Theatre of the Play House 

Settlement was awarded the first prize in the annual 
Inter-Settlement Dramatic Tournament which was held 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art. Thirteen other set- 
tlement houses participated in the competition. The 
children, all of whom were colored save one in the 
prize-winning cast, presented “How Come B'rer Rabbit 
Do No Work!” 


* * * 

Prizes 

HE James Weldon Johnson Literary Guild offers 

$200.00 in prizes to stimulate interest and to en- 
courage the writers of poetry for, as well as by, Negro 
children. The contest includes three prizes amounting 
to $50.00 for adults and nine prizes amounting to $150.00 
for children. Miss Roberta Bosley of New York City is 
President of the Guild. 


* * 


Unemployment 

seen W. THOMPSON, Executive Secretary, As- 
sociation for Colored Community Welfare of 

Akron, Ohio, formulated the plan which Akron has 

adopted to care for its unemployed during the summer 

months. The Cleveland Plain Dealer describes the plan 

as follows: 
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VOTE GARDENS TO 
FEED AKRON 
NEEDY 


Relief Committeemen 

Expect Poor to Plant 

Unused Land With 
Free Seed. 


Three thousand gard- 
ens will blossom here 
next spring and vacant 
farms close to the city 
will be utilized to give 
employment and food to 
Akron’s jobless. 

This was decided to- 
night by the citizens’ 
committee on. unemploy- 
ment which met in the 
City Council chamber 
with Council representa- 
tives. 

The idea of convert- 
ing waste land into gard- 
ens to feed the hungry 
jobless of the community 
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was advanced by George 


V oy ee: George W. Thompson and Members of the Committee Supervising Distribution of Seeds 


of the Association for 
Colored Community 
Work, a committee mem- 
ber. He was named chairman of the garden com- 
mittee. 
City to Give Seeds 

Under the plan tentatively agreed upon Thompson. 
with two other committee members he will select to aid 
him, will confer at once with Summit County Agent 
Ross Wright about details of the scheme. 

The city will plow the garden plots and will give suit- 
able seeds to the gardeners and farm experts will super- 
vise and assist them. 

Growing of crops such as potatoes, beans and toma- 
toes, which can be stored away or canned and kept over 
next winter, will be encouraged. 

It is estimated roughly that not more than $25,000 
would be required to get the gardens under cultivation 
and that the produce would save the community $150,000 
to $200,000 in charity expenditures next fall and winter. 

The idea already has been indorsed by the principal 
charity and business organizations of Akron, Thompson 
reported. 


In the Courts ‘ 
HE entrance of Dr. Sadie Alexander, assistant 
solicitor of the city of Philadelphia, caused a ripple 
of excitement in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
when she appeared as atterney for the appelles in the 
case of the United States government, appellant, vs. 
the Southwestern National Bank, guardian of Samuel 
Coley, a minor, and Samuel Coley, a minor, appelles. 
Dr. Alexander received her doctorate in economics from 
the University of Pennsylvania and later completed the 
law course and entered the office of her husband, Ray- 
mond Pace Alexander. Mrs. Alexander is a member of 
the Executive Board of the National Urban League. 


Appointments 

A L. JACKSON, famous Harvard athlete and class 
“orator, formerly secretary, Wabash Avenue Branch 

of the Chicago Y. M. C. A., and general manager of 


for Akron’s Gardens 


the Chicago Defender, who directed the drive for the 
new Provident Hospital of Chicago, has been selected 
as the executive director of the hospital at a salary 
of $12,000 per year. Mr. Jackson was recently elected 
vice-president of the Alumni Association of Phillips 
Andover Academy. For a number of years he has 
been president of the Board of Provident Hospital. 


PLANNING CAREERS IN HIGH SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 186) 


things they are not usually allowed to do, we 
may never hope to ra‘se them above the pres- 
ent level which is admittedly too low for the 
talents and aspirations they possess. 


Those schools that insist upon training col- 
ored boys and girls for domestic and ‘personal 
service employment merely because those are 
the only types of employment now open to 
them, are saying in effect that Negroes will 
only be domestic and personal service workers. 
But more than this, they are removing the in- 
centive for training in depriving ambitious 
youth of the advantage of observing ones of 
their own group in positions high enough to 
inspire and attract them. The fact that in New 
York and Chicago Negroes are in all principal 
occupations listed by the United States Census 
save one, and that they are working in this 
one in other cities, is proof of the fact that 
some place in the country there is room for 
their diversified talents. 
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Residence Phone: Til. 5—8340 aaah | A. | FFI Plumbing and Heating New York City 


Shop: 41 East 131st Street 


| K I N Estate, New York City Phone: 


BROKER AND AGENT Mortgage Loans 146 W. 138th St. BRadhurst 2—3517 


THE RENDEZVOUS OF ALL WHO ENJOY THE BEST IN FOODS AND REFRESHMENTS 
Allie N. Jones, President 
The LITTLE GRAY SHOPS, Inc. 
John D. Thomas, Treasurer 
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44% EMPIRE CITY SAVINGS BANK 44% 
231 WEST 125th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
Cordially solicits your patronage. Mailed deposits promptly acknowledged. 


Over 52,000 people have accounts in this strong bank and their total savings amount to more than $38,000,000.00. 
Their deposits are protected by a surplus of over $4,.400,000.00, 


Your savings are safest in a SAVINGS bank 


Phone Tillin nas 
J. WESLEY LANE, Inc. CHARLES MAXEY, Je. & CO. 


MARY LANE, President Established 1910 CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


Funeral Director and Embalmer, Prompt and Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 
Sympathetic Service, Night and Day, Lady Attendant, We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
Modern Rates, Funeral Parlor and Chapel Free. books of corporations as well as making income tax 


* 112 W. 133rd St. reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 

Howard D. McGill, Mgr. New York City and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
- — respondence students. 

West 134th St.. New York City 


The Season’s Smartest and Latest Haberdashery 
will be found atc 
LANE AND NICHOLS . . . 
with Washington Business Institute 
2211 Seventh Avenue, New York City 200 West 125th St. New York City 
(In the Heart of Harlem) A professional school of collegiate grade specializing 
Many of New York’s best dressed men trade here. in General Business and Secretarial Courses. 
Enter any day. Cataloge on Request 


—_ _ Special Summer Classes begin July 6 
| Class and Individual Instruction 


YOUNG’S BOOK EXCHANGE ~ Tel. MOnument 2-6086 Open all year. 
255 W. 144th St., New York City. Phone Brad. 2—6829 | ——————— 
The MECCA of NEGRO HISTORY & LITERATURE 
Rare and valuable books bought and sold. Books 


about Negroes and by Negro authors is our specialty. 

Call or write today about any book you want. EX-SERVICE ———- OF 
Mail orders solicited. GEORGE YOUNG, Prop. | KNow Yo U R RIGRTS! 
. Pensions, compensation, insurance, hospitalization, 
soldiers’ homes, bonus, funeral expenscs, etc. 
Methods of obtaining these and other benefits cov- 


Individual Instruction Wilson F. Jackson ered in our Manual. One Dollar. 


| JACKSON’S AUTO SCHOOL SERVICE MEN’S SERVICE 


2460 Seventh Avenue, New York City 311 W. Pearl Street, Jackson, Miss. 
At 143rd St., Room 42 EDgecombe 4—6658 
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